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A Methodology for Evaluating Conference 
Leadership Training: 


Preliminary Findings 


by Harrison M. Trice 


ONFERENCE leadership is a widely used technique for 
® training in industry, In the supervisory training area, 
especially, it is a mainstay. Supplemented by role-playing, 
cases, and the incident process we could almost conclude 
that it dominates this area, In addition, it has played a 
prominent part in other types of management development. 
Furthermore, it has often been utilized as an aid in such 
nontraining activities as decision-making and communica- 
tions. Not only does it have a substantial history both as a 
training tool and as a management aid, but also it has some 
importance from the research standpoint. Thus its superior 
effectiveness in changing attitudes and actual behavior have 
been demonstrated in a series of fairly precise studies (1 ) t 
In short, there appears to be some justification for describ- 
ing conference leadership as a “full-time professional job 
in a growing number of companies” (2), or, again, “that 
it is the most used method for conducting management 
training at all levels.” (3). 


The Conference Leader 


That the conference technique calls for a unique leader- 
ship role is, however, less widely realized. Quite unlike 
traditional concepts of leadership, the technique requires 
the practitioner to fade into the background of the discus- 
sion, to act as a catalyst linking the contributions of the 
various conferees together, and direct them toward a specific 
issue. Rather than acting as a high-status figure executing 
and often setting group norms, the conference leader de- 
emphasizes his own ego. He underscores by his behavior 
the importance of the group as it searches for a decision. 
Such a pattern calls for an ability to summarize. It also 
calls for a listening skill and a question-asking skill. Among 
other things, the conference leader keeps his opinions to 
himself, except as a part of the group exchange, and makes 
every effort to keep himself from becoming emotionally 
involved in the issues he provokes. Certainly this descrip- 
tion does not mean that the conference leader is attempting 


to form a “leaderless” group. He is, however, attempting . 


to exercise a style of leadership quite different from what 
is usually thought of as leadership.”’! 


Harrison M. Trice is a professor in the New York State School of 
Industrial, and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 

+ See bibliography 

* This short description does not imply that this is the only view 
of conference leadership. Another concept sees the leadership role 
as more active, guiding the group more emphatically. There are 
no research studies which indicate which one of these approaches 
is more effective. 
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Because of this relatively unique content, training in con- 
ference leadership methods must encourage trainees to 
assume a new role. To do this a new conception of the role 
usually must be induced and sustained. If such a change 
occurs as a result of training in discussion methods, the first 
basic step in modifying behavior has taken place. Does 
conference leadership training bring about such a change? 
If so, what types of emotional reactions and self-conceptions 
tend to accompany types of change? Finally, to what extent 
is the conference leader role perceived differently by a 
trained leader as contrasted with untrained conferees? This 
report summarizes the results so far of an on-going research 
effort to answer some of these questions. 


The Initial Study 


The research (first effort) to determine if conference 
leadership training was effective in changing the role con- 
ceptions of trainees was started in the fall of 1957. It was 
carried out with a class of 15 trainees voluntarily enrolled in 
a course entitled “Discussion Leadership: Group Processes 
and Learning,” offered as a four-and-a-half month (4 hours 
per week) credit course in the School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell. The trainees upperclass- 
men and graduate students in the School, How typical 
these persons were of usual trainees could not be deter- 


were 


mined, but as students they were similar to many people 
who go into training courses in industrial firms immediately 
following graduation. Training was done by a combination 
of practice sessions and discussions of reading materials. 
The trainer used the conference method approach in dis- 
cussions demonstrating thereby the general technique. 
The instrument for detecting change was a 100-item card 
sort. Each card contained a description of a possible action 
by a conference leader. These statements were culled by an 
earlier author? from an extensive review of the literature 
on conference leadership. They contained both descriptions 
of behavior incompatible with the prevailing conception of 
the conference method as well as ones consistent with it. 
For example, card 17 states: “Constantly brings the discus- 
sion back to specific issues”; card 46 reads: “Thinks he 
should help the group by summarizing throughout the dis- 


* The development of this card sort and the application of it in 
the first study are the work of Mr. Norman Rushforth, now a 
Cornell Senior Fellow in the School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions. The present study uses many of the techniques contained in 
the reference cited in the bibliography (5) and is a partial replica- 
tion of that work. 
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cussion”; while card 20 states: “Works toward having the 
group arrive at his preconceived conclusions.” This tech- 
nique was used in order to get a detailed reaction from the 
trainees regarding how they viewed the conference leader 
role. 

The card sort was administered in a forced-choice fashion 
during the first class meeting and prior to any discussion of 
conference leadership (4). First, each trainee was asked to 
divide the 100 statements into two piles, those he thought 
characteristic, and those uncharacteristic, of an ideal con- 
ference leader. Next, each trainee was asked to sort the 
“characteristic” pile into three groupings: first, those state- 
ments he believed to be “most characteristic,” ; second, those 
he believed to be “somewhat characteristic,” and third, those 
he regarded as “sometimes characteristic.” From the first of 
these three piles (“‘most characteristic”) the trainee was 
asked to select the one card most characteristic, followed by 
the next seven, thirteen, and seventeen most characteristic. 
He used the “somewhat” and then the “sometimes” piles 
as he continued to make these selections. Finally, using the 
“uncharacteristic” pile he repeated this pattern for those 
statements he regarded as most uncharacteristic of an ideal 
conference leader (4). 

During the last session the same card sort was administered 
in the same fashion to each trainee. Thus, both immediately 
before and after training, the trainees described in detail 
how they perceived the role of conference leader. Product- 
moment correlations were computed for each trainee be- 
tween his “before” and “after” sorts.* 

A comparison group of 15 nontrainees was chosen to 
match the trainees in age, sex, and academic background. 
These persons performed the sort at about the same time 
the trainees first did theirs. And, like the trainees, they re- 
peated the process approximately four-and-a-half months 
later. No training took place during this time. Correlations 
between their first and second sorts were made in the same 
manner as for the trainees’ sorts. 

These two sets of correlations, one for the trainees as a 
group and one for the comparison group, were then con- 
trasted. Observation indicated what appeared to be much 
lower correlations for the trainees as a whole. This was 
borne out when the correlations were reduced to z scores 
and a ¢ test computed.* This was significant at the .05 level. 
Apparently the training had substantially altered the train- 
ees’ conception of the conference leader role. 

The above procedure did not, however, indicate in what 
direction the change had occurred. Direction of change was 
determined by using the card sort of the trainer conducting 
the course as a standard. The “before” sort of each trainee 
was correlated with this criterion; then the “after” sort was 
correlated with it. These two sets of correlations were then 
compared. By inspection, the “after” correlations appeared 
to be higher in most cases. When reduced to z scores, a f 
test showed a significant difference between the “before” 


*See Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley E. Cowden, Applied 
General Statistics, 1946, p. 672. 

‘See Ronald A. Fisher and Frank Yates, Statistical Tables for 
Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research (New York: Hafner 
Publishing Co., 1949). 
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and the “after” correlations with the standard, The same 
procedure was applied to the first and second sort of the 
comparison group. No difference was found. Not only did 
the training in the trainee group produce a substantial 
change in how conference leadership is perceived, but also 
this change was in the direction of the standard. 

The first intention was to use a group of seven trainers 
as a criterion for determining direction change. This was 
not possible because of the low amount of agreement be- 
tween them. Each of seven trainers was administered the 
sort twice. Each showed a high degree of stability in his 
own sort, but there were very low intercorrelations between 
them. Consequently, only the sort of the trainer doing the 
immediate training was used. This disagreement raised the 
question of replication, i.e., would a different trainer pro- 
duce the same general results if the study were repeated? 
It also emphasized the need for a criterion derived from 
practitioners rather than classroom trainers. 


The Repeat Study and its Additions 

One purpose of the research project is to repeat the basic 
design of the first study on a variety of conference leader- 
ship trainee groups. Such replication will allow for a cross- 
validation of the findings, and in this manner the results 
can be partially generalized. It will also provide for an 
exploration of more individual factors involved in role per- 
ception change. Replication was first done in the fall of 
1958, using 14 trainees of the same type as before. The 
training was conducted, however, by a different trainer than 
in the first study, The card sort was administered in a 
comparable fashion. Correlations were run by the same 
method, Again the standard for determining change was the 
card-sort of the trainer. Slightly different was the composi- 
tion of the comparison group. Rather than matching age, 
sex, and academic background as was done previously with 
trainees, they were randomly selected within age and class 
categories, 

The results were practically identical with the first study. 
Again significant differences were found between “before 
and after” correlations of the trainee group on the one 
hand, and the “first and second” correlations of the com- 
parison group. The correlations of the comparison group 
were clearly higher than those of the trainees, This indi- 
cated more change in the sorts of the trainees than in the 
sorts of the comparison group. Furthermore, when the di- 
rection of change was determined by contrasting the “be- 
fore” criterion correlations with the “after” criterion corre- 
lations of trainees, it was found that the trainees changed 
significantly in the trainer’s direction. This did not occur 
within the comparison group. 

Not only did the repeat study replicate the first one, but 
it also made substantial additions to the basic design. First, 
the reliability of the card sort itself was determined. This 
had not been done in the first study. Sixteen randomly 
chosen upper-class and graduate students were asked to do 
the sort twice. Approximately three weeks ‘intervened. The 
mean correlation between these two sets of sorts was .85 


with an S. D. of .05. 
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Other indications of card-sort reliability were found indi- 
rectly. The comparison groups in both studies showed a 
high degree of consistency between their first and second 
sorts after a lapse of almost five months, The mean correla- 
tion was .80 with an S. D. of .07. Finally, the reliability of 
the trainer’s sort (criterion) was checked in the repeat study 
by a second sort. The correlation was .83. 

The second study also attempted to determine whether 
or not the change in role conception brought about by the 
training was sustained. Did the trainees, as a group, tend 
to return to their former conception of the conference leader 
role, i.e., the way they sorted the statements before training? 
In an effort to determine if this had happened, the trainees 
did the card sort a third time approximately 5 months after 
the last training session. This was called the “follow-up” 
sort. The follow-up sorts were correlated with the “after” 
sorts; this produced one set of correlations. The follow-up 
sort was then correlated with the “before” sorts; this pro- 
duced a second set of correlations. If the change had been 
retained, a significant difference between these two sorts 
should be found with the “follow-up and after” correlations 
consistently higher. A ¢ test, using z scores, found such a 
difference at the 2.5 percent level. Apparently the change 
occurred not only in the desired direction, but also was 
sustained over a considerable length of time. 

Also an effort was made to identify types of change 
within the second trainee group. In addition, the question 
was raised: Are there any differences between these types in 
emotional reactions? By arbitrarily classifying each trainee 
on the basis of the amount and direction of change, types of 
training reaction were devised. Furthermore, each trainee 
was given the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(Group form) and a forced-choice self-description index 
as an indication of his emotional reaction pattern. 

Five types of training reaction were observed. All of these 
consisted of trainees who, when they began training, con- 
ceived the role quite differently from the trainer: 

a. Did not change at all (one trainee). 

b. Changed substantially, but not in the trainer’s di- 

rection (three trainees). 

c. Changed mildly, but practically all of the change 

was in trainer’s direction (three trainees). 

d. Changed substantially, with a majority of the change 

in the trainer’s direction (four trainees) . 

e. Changed very sharply with practically all the change 

in the trainer’s direction (three trainees). 

These are empirical types that grow out of the data in 
this study. Obviously other combinations could occur, This 
is true especially with respect to how compatible the trainee 
is with the trainer before training begins. If there is close 
agreement, very little change can take place in the trainer’s 
direction. This would be a special type of “no change.” 

When the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
and self-inventory results are considered with these types, 
two findings emerge. First, with the exception of type num- 
ber a, variations in scores on the scales of the M. M. P. I. 
show no tendency to cluster in any one of the types. The 
one trainee who showed high resistance to change a, and 
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who maintained his incompatible notions, did have very 
high depression, hysteria, compulsive, and paranoid scores. 
Apparently his self-obsession, combined with unfounded 
fears, prevented any change in his conception of conference 
leadership. 

Second, those trainees in types d and e (high changers) 
described themselves as much more “flexible” than other 
trainees. Twenty-four boxes of 5 adjectives each were pre- 
sented to the trainees in the self-description index. They 
were asked to pick the one adjective in each box that de- 
scribed them the most, and the one which described them 
the least. Only one box showed any piling up of choices 
by specific types. This box contained: “flexible,” “easily 
discouraged,” “bear no grudge,” “hard worker,” “selfish,” 
and “popular.” Eight of the trainees described themselves 
as “flexible”; all six in types d and e did so, while one was 
from change type b and one from change type c. Those 
trainees who viewed themselves as tractable were those who 
changed the most in the desired direction. 

An interesting by-product of the repeat study developed. 
This was the opportunity to compare the manner in which 
specialists in the use of conference leadership conceived the 
role as against untrained persons who were relatively un. 
familiar with it. Thus it was possible to correlate the sort 
of the trainer with the sorts of the “before” trainees, the 
sorts of the comparison groups as well as those subjects in 
the reliability study, and the sorts of two adult training 
groups who were enrolled in special week-long institutes on 
the Cornell campus during the summer of 1959. In all, the 
role conceptions of 63 untrained persons were correlated 
with the role conception of the trainer. The mean correla- 
tion for all of these was .264 with an S, D. of .07. Obviously, 
these 63 persons did not constitute a sample in any technical 
sense. None the less, they throw some light on how the 
“typical” conferee thinks about conference leadership, al- 
though their consistently low agreement with the specialist 
trainer indicates a basic discrepancy. Apparently conference 
leaders often tend to see the content of their roles in one 
fashion while conferees probably tend to interpret their role 
quite differently. 


Conclusions 


Some definite “hunches” about evaluating conference 
leadership training can be drawn from these two studies. 
First, the conception a group of trainees have of the role 
seems to be materially altered by sustained training. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that the trainees in this 
study took the training voluntarily. In addition, the study 
does not show behavior change, only change in role con- 
ception. 

The change appears to be in the desired direction, i.e. 
toward the trainer’s definition, Furthermore, it seems to be 
a likely belief that the changes were sustained. If the 
changes had not been sustained, it is quite possible that the 
trainees had merely made a “tongue in cheek” gesture in 
the direction of the trainer. The fact that they were main- 
tained suggests that the changes were genuine ones. 

Different types of individual response take place within 
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this general picture. These range from no change at all 
(assuming a definite difference with trainer to begin with) 
to sharp change in the trainer’s direction. Other types of 
change do not fall within this range. Thus a trainee may 
change sharply, but not in the trainer’s direction; or a 
trainee may begin training in close agreement with the 
trainer, and thus cannot change. 

In addition some surmises about early identification of 
those most susceptible to change can be made. On the 
negative side, sharp neurotic characteristics hamper accept- 
ance of the conference leadership role. On the positive side, 
readiness to accept new ideas and concepts is characteristic 
of “changers.” 

Furthermore, there is a definite possibility that any prac- 
titioner of the conference method will encounter conferees 
who see his role quite differently from his own conception 
of it. Consequently, he might find it valuable to exercise 
more explicit guidance in his early sessions, gradually easing 
into the more unique conference leader role at a later point. 

Tentative conclusions regarding method in training 
evaluation are also possible. Some variation on the card sort 
technique appears to be a useful device for exploring atti- 
tudes. The technique can be reduced to statistical compari- 
sons, although these may not be entirely valid. Also, the 
method lends itself to the development of three aspects 
often overlooked in training evaluation; namely, the need 
for “before” criteria with which subsequent changes can be 
compared. This does not mean to imply that other tech- 
niques cannot be so used; however, the card sort seems to 
facilitate such comparisons. 

Thus the sort enables the training evaluator to go on to 
more basic questions: i.e., What characteristics differentiate 
types of change? What accounts for relapse? What circum- 
stances surround retention of change? And, even more 


basic: Is behavior change directly related to attitude 
change? These questions will be investigated as this research 
project continues, 

In the third study the criteria for determining direction 
of change will be investigated. In addition to the card sort 
of the trainers this technique will be used with other suc- 
cessful practitioners. In this fashion it can better be deter- 
mined whether or not the concepts of the trainees are 
changing in the direction of those of conference leaders 
who are currently using the method effectively in every day 
industrial situations. Currently, methods for locating “suc- 
cessful” conference leader practitioners are under way. With 
such additional criteria, combined with a number of repeat 
studies of actual trainee behavior, it is hoped that character- 
istics identifying conference leadership potential can be 
isolated. 
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Job Classification in the Steel Industry: 


The Experience of Two Local Unions 


by Robert Dean Garton 


HERE are two major job classification programs in 
T effect in industry today—one for hourly-rated pro- 
duction and maintenance jobs, the other for salaried posi- 
tions. Both programs, developed through collective negotia- 
tion, resulted from a meshing of industrial engineering 
principles with the concepts of collective bargaining. They 
were jointly developed as solutions to historical problems— 


This article by Robert Dean Garton is based on his M. S. thesis, 
‘The Development and Impact of the Wage and Salary Rate 
Inequities Programs on Local Union Administration: A Com- 
parative Study, 1959,” which is on file at the library of the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University. Mr. Garton ,is presently a personnel trainee with 
Cummins Engine Company, Columbus, Indiana. 
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the existence of salary and wage rate inequities. The central 
focus of this article is the operational impact of these pro- 
grams upon two local unions of the United Steelworkers of 
America, a production and maintenance workers’ local and 
a salaried employees’ local—located within a specialty 
steel works, However, to provide the reader with a proper 
background, a cursory review of the development and com- 
position of the separate classification programs must be 
made. 

Historical dissatisfaction among steelworkers over rate 
inequities did not result from the growth of an industry- 
wide union in steel. However, the United Steelworkers of 
America did organize this dissatisfaction and provided for 
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its expression through formal channels of communication, 
ie., the grievance machinery established by the labor con- 
tract.’ The first production and maintenance contract signed 
in 1937 between the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee 
and the Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corporation provided for 
continuing adjustment of wage rate inequities at the plant 
level on a mutually satisfactory basis, This approach was 
the pattern for the industry, Apparently, all necessary re- 
alignments of plant-wide hourly wage scales were to be 
limited to piecemeal adjustments of individual grievances, 
because no broad program for rate review was established. 
Moreover, these adjustments were strictly unilateral man- 
agement decisions: there was no provision for appealing 
disagreements over the equitableness of an existing wage 
rate to arbitration. 

In 1942, the parties agreed to establish a joint, fourteen- 
man commission to review the U.S. Steel Corporation’s 
internal rate structure of the steel-producing subsidiaries 
of the U.S. and to devise a formula for determining and 
eliminating wage rate inequities. Similar commissions were 
established in other steel companies. In general, the Cor- 
poration’s representatives sought negotiations on the basis 
of the Carnegie-Illinois job evaluation manual, insisting 
that any resulting rate revisions would not result in any 
substantial increase on pay-roll costs. The Union counter- 
proposed the reduction of all jobs to the smallest number 
of job classifications, and the creation of an $8,000,000 
fund to correct inequalities. With the persistence of this 
deadlock, the fourteen-man joint commission was dis- 
banded, and the processing of individual inequity griev- 
ances, which had been suspended during the commission’s 
study, was resumed. 

In 1943, the Union’s National Wage and Policy Confer- 
ence formulated a twenty-two point program, which in- 
cluded a demand for “equal pay for similar work through- 
out the industry.” These demands eventually formed the 
basis for an extended case before the National War Labor 
Board. In its directive order, issued on November 25, 1944, 
the Board recognized the desirability of eliminating intra- 
plant wage rate inequities and establishing stable and 
orderly rate structures. Although the parties were ordered 
simply to negotiate for these objectives, the Board did pro- 
vide certain guideposts for determining the procedures, 
scope, and cost limitations to follow in attaining them. To 
safeguard against deadlock, the Board created a tripartite 
Steel Commission to decide all unresolved disputes, the 
parties having a right of final appeal to the Board. 

In complying with the Board’s order, the parties received 
immeasurable assistance from a previous management- 
sponsored study of industry-wide wage rates. In late 1943, 
twelve steel companies had initiated a research project 


*In preparing this historical background the author has drawn 
heavily from a doctoral thesis by Jack Stieber, ‘“The Development, 
Impact and Administration of the Steel Wage Inequity Program,” 
which is on file in the library of Harvard University. With the ex- 
ception of this thesis and a few other periodical articles, these two 
classification programs have been inexplicably ignored in the pro- 
fessional literature of both the industrial engineering and industrial 
relations fields. 
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commonly known as the Cooperative Wage Study (CWS) 
—to develop a standard plan for resolving wage rate in- 
equities. The results were destined to become the common 
ground upon which union and management could meet 
and evolve a joint approach toward an_ industry-wide, 
equitable rate structure. After two years of constant 
negotiations, research, and compromise, the parties ac- 
cepted a slightly modified version of the so-called CWS 
Manual-—a manual specifically tailored for the steel in- 
dustry. The results of this joint approach to job evaluation 
were recorded in four written agreements, which were 
eventually consolidated and incorporated into the basic 
labor contract of January 13, 1947. 

No single causal factor can be attributed to the develop- 
ment and continued acceptance of this industry-wide classi- 
fication program. Theory did not inspire this program, 
Rather, it was a composite product of an interaction of 
three forces: history, environment, and collective bargain- 
ing.” First, the historical economic nature of the steel 
industry, with its common practice of price uniformity and 
price leadership, and its orientation toward wage structures 
based upon product rather than local labor market pres- 
sures, facilitated an industry-wide acceptance of a common 
job classification program. Then, too, internal wage rate 
inequities had been a continuing problem throughout the 
industry, a problem shared by both union and manage- 
ment officials. 

Secondly, a war-time environment with its wage stabili- 
zation program, government regulations, and pressures for 
industrial peace and uninterrupted war production, neces- 
sarily brought voluntary bargaining under the purview of 
the federal government. In this instance, the results of 
government intervention forced the parties to resolve their 
differences voluntarily, within an imposed, procedural 
framework. The guarantee of a stable union membership 
through maintenance-of-membership clauses, a war-time 
expedient, enabled union representatives to disregard local 
repercussions over top-level commitments to a job evalu- 
ation program. Moreover, the Corporation’s acceptance of 
the Union as a joint partner in the war effort promoted the 
development of a new atmosphere of mutual relations—one 
which gave the Union the necessary confidence to partici- 
pate jointly in a comprehensive approach to job evaluation. 
The recognition by both parties of the necessity for a job 
evaluation manual specifically designed for the steel in- 
dustry, and the subsequent study initiated by Corporation 
officials to devise such a manual, were also environmental 
factors which promoted development of the wage inequity 
program. 

The third and most significant aspect of the steel wage 
inequity program is the fact that it was instituted through 
the procedures of voluntary collective bargaining. In effect, 
the Union won its demands of “equal pay for similar work 
throughout the industry” at the bargaining table, while 
the Corporation won its demand for a rational wage struc- 

* Robert Tilove, “The Wage Rationalization Program in United 
States Steel.” Monthly Labor Review: Vol. 64, No. 1 (June 1947), 
p. 970. 
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ture based upon job evaluation, These mutual “victories” 
were the fruits of bargaining in good faith. Joint agreement 
was derived from mutual respect for conflicting opinions, 
tactical and strategical flexibility, and a willingness to com- 
promise. As of this writing, the current steel strike has 
entered its eighty-third day, with no sign of settlement in 
sight—the longest strike in steel history, It is ironical that 
fifteen years later, the two men most responsible for the 
development and acceptance of the complex program-—R. 
Conrad Cooper of U.S. Steel, chairman of today’s four- 
man industry bargaining team, and Elmer Maloy, head of 
the Union’s Wage Division—can again face each other 
across the bargaining table and fail to resolve apparently 
clear-cut issues. Such is the endless shifting of modern-day 
industrial relations, 

Similar to the wage inequity plan, the salaried program 
was conceived in an environment of historical dissatisfac- 
tion, Pay increases based on merit rating had been a source 
of constant complaints among salaried workers in the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. In fact, the second salaried workers’ 
contract signed in U.S Steel, dated February 16, 1942, 
provided for a joint commission to study the problems of 
intraplant and interplant rate inequities and negotiate a 
solution. Surprisingly, this agreement seems to have estab- 
lished the pattern for a similar joint commission, mentioned 
above, to resolve rate inequities among hourly-rated em- 
ployees, The salaried joint commission failed, also. 

Following the 1944 Directive Order of the War Labor 
Board, the parties agreed that efforts toward development 
of a salaried rate inequity program would be suspended 
until the wage inequity negotiations for hourly-rated em- 
ployees were completed. Therefore, when a joint commit- 
tee finally began meeting in April 1947, to negotiate for 
the identification and elimination of salaried inequities, it 
had a tested procedural pattern to follow. In essence, the 
salaried program adopted the methods and_ procedures 
developed in the earlier negotiations over wage inequities. 
A classification manual, complete with illustrative bench- 
mark jobs, was devised and in several instances the wording 
of factorial definitions and job descriptions as well as classi- 
fication instructions is either identical or similar to the 
CWS Manual. 

Consequently, the forms, procedures, and methods for 
job evaluation, as well as the provisions for joint union- 
management responsibility are similar in both programs. 
Both evaluation programs are based upon a point system, 
whereby the total points awarded a job are equal to the 
classification and rate of pay for that job. The abolition 
of merit ranges and automatic progression for apprentices 
and trainees are encompassed by both. 

Although the principles and administration of the sepa- 
rate programs are quite similar, the composition of the 
separate classification manuals and the philosophy of their 
application are markedly different. (See Chart I.) For 
instance, although both are based on a point system, 
the Clerical and Technical Classification Manual limits 
job evaluation to seven factors and a maximum of seven- 
teen points, with emphasis on a factorial weighting of 
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Chart I 
Factorial Comparison 


Wage Factors Points Salaried Factors Points 
Training: Training: 
Pre-employment Pre-employment 
Training 1.0 Training 2:5 
Employment Training Employment Training 
and Experience 4.0 and Experience 3.0 
Skill: Skill: . 
Mental Skill 35 Mental Skill 4.5 
Manual Skill 2.0 
Responsibility : Responsibility : 
Resp. for Materials 10.0 Resp. for Performance 4.0 
Resp. for Tools and Resp. for Contracts 12 
Equipment 4.0 
Resp. for Operations 6.5 
Resp. for Safety of 
Others 2.0 
Effort: 
Mental Effort: 23 
Physical Effort 25 
Working Conditions: Working Conditions: 
Surroundings 3.0 Working Conditions 8 
9 
Hazards 2.0 Responsibility for 
Directions: 1.0 
Total 43.0 17.0 


mental skill, training, experience, and job performance. On 
the other hand, the CWS Manual encompasses twelve fac- 
tors for job evaluation and a total of forty-three points, 
with heavy emphasis of the degrees of responsibility in- 
herent in a job. The CWS Manual, or a similar reproduc- 
tion of it, has been, or is in the process of being adopted 
by every major steel producing or fabricating unit, and 
every can company in the nation, By comparison, the 
C & T Manual has had more limited success, its acceptance 
being limited to U.S. Steel subsidiaries, the three major can 
companies, several steel fabricators, and individual plants 
in six major steel companies outside of U.S. Steel. None- 
theless, both plans can properly be considered as industry- 
wide in conception and scope. 

The administration of both plans as outlined in the sepa- 
rate basic labor contracts is similar in nature, also. Union 
and management share a joint responsibility for the suc- 
cessful, continuous operation and maintenance of both 
programs—a mutual commitment to the philosophy of 
wage and salary structures based upon job evaluation. 

In general practice, this “joint” responsibility at the 
plant level is divided into two distinct parts: plant man- 
agement initiates all action and maintains proper up-to- 
date records; local union officials audit management’s 
actions, approving or disapproving them, which results in 
forcing management to initiate its responsibility. In effect, 
therefore, the local unions’ administrative responsibility in 
these “joint” programs is restricted to auditing manage- 
ment’s reactions to new developments. Nonetheless, this 
responsibility can be considered of joint nature because the 
parties have pledged their mutual support to the preserva- 
tion of the over-all programs. According to the basic con- 
tract, all grievances over improper classification of new or 
revised jobs are processed through the normal grievance 
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machinery, including arbitration. However, these pledges 
of mutual responsibility were made at a top union-manage- 
ment level, while the basic responsibility for the application 
and administration, by necessity, exists at the local level. 
Therefore, to ensure fulfillment of the pledges, to gain a 
measure of standardization, and to assist local union and 
plant officials in administration, top joint committees were 
initially appointed at a company-wide level in each com- 
pany subscribing to the programs. After the initial applica- 
tion, these top-level joint committees were dissolved and 
future administration was relegated to local level “joint” 
committees. Both inequity agreements contain relatively 
complete description and classification instructions, and 
both manuals contain illustrative benchmark jobs for each 
factorial degree as well as job specimens. 


The Local Environment 

Both of these classification programs are currently in 
effect in the Boc Steel Company,* a large specialty steel 
complex, although the salary plan is in use only at three of 
its five plants. The Works selected for this study, the Iowa 
Works, is one of these three plants. This Works is a semi- 
integrated specialty steel mill, employing approximately 
two thousand workers. The only steel mill in the area, it is 
removed from direct wage and labor market competition 
from other steel mills, as well as from immediate rever- 
berations of industrial relations’ policy decisions in the 
industry. In addition, the Iowa Works is the recognized 
wage leader in the Fieldston area, In general, potential com- 
petitors in the labor market realize that the Works adheres 
to the steel industry’s wage pattern, and, consequently, few 
firms even include it in their wage surveys. Therefore, the 
effect of any wage increases in steel makes relatively little 
impact on the area’s wage and labor market. 

Although the Iowa Works is one of the leading em- 
ployers in Fieldston, the city is not a “steel” town.* The 
city’s economy, although highly diversified, is heavily 
weighted with basic manufacturing, Consequently, its econ- 
omy is subject to all the fluctuations of the national 
economy, For example, during the 1957-58 general reces- 
sion, the area was certified by the state’s Department of 
Labor as sustaining “substantial” unemployment. 

All of the employees at the Iowa Works belong to the 
United Steelworkers of America, excepting those who have 
been excluded by joint agreement. These employees are 
organized into three local unions—the production and 
maintenance workers (Local 504), the office and technical 
workers (Local 1444), and a small, thirty-man group of 
security employees. All of these locals were chartered dur- 
ing the early years of the International Union and, with 
the exception of those early years, have had long, relatively 
stable relationships with the Works’ management. Although 


* The names of the company, works, local unions, and the city in- 
volved in this study are pseudonyms to preserve promised anonymity. 

*For example, a three-week wildcat strike at the Works, suppos- 
edly the longest wildcat in the International's history, over attempts 
to introduce the Timken Schedule probably never would have 
happened in any major steel producing area—such a schedule is 
very common in basic steel. 
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members and officers of Local 504 were instrumental in 
organizing the salaried employeess, no formal coordination 
or liaison between the two exists today. They function as 
two independent units, each solving its problems without 
the aid or advice of the other; moreover, their informal 
agreement that neither group will sign a contract before 
the other is satisfied undoubtedly works to the advantage 
of the salaried employees. 

The staff representative for the employees at the works, 
Phil Mezzler,® is a veteran campaigner in the Union. He 
joined the staff in the early 1940's, when technically the 
International Union was still a committee. His initial staff 
assignment was area representative for the Fieldston area, 
an assignment he has held for almost eighteen years. All 
three local unions at the Iowa Works are under his juris- 
diction. He is popular among local union members and 
respected by management, local union, and other interna- 
tional staff officials. He rarely intervenes in local affairs, but 
allows elected officers independence of thought and free- 
dom of action; nevertheless, his advice is normally ac- 
cepted without question and is effectuated. In essence, the 
administration and operation of the three local unions at 
the Iowa Works are the results of his influence. 

Local Union 504, the production and maintenance em- 
ployees’ local, approximately 1500-1700 
employees and is a highly disciplined organization. Al- 
though the local’s early militancy, as displayed in the pro- 
longed wildcat strike, has since been restricted primarily to 
voice inflection, it could, without doubt, be readily resur- 
rected. Control over policy decisions, activities, and routine 
administration is centralized in the nineteen-man executive 
board, which is convened by the president. Recommenda- 
tions to this body from the president or staff representative 
are normally ratified. Membership approval is even more 
perfunctory. With few exceptions, all executive board mem- 
bers serve on one or two of the local’s sixteen committees, 
a circumstance enhancing centralized control, The turn- 
over rate among members on the executive board has been 
relatively low during the past six years, For example, the 
ten grievancemen have an average of eight years in office, 
even though two of them were first elected last year. Fac- 
tional discord has been eliminated by the president through 
skillful use of his appointive power and his tight control of 
all local affairs. The president, vice-president, and the re- 
cording secretary are easily the dominant leaders in the 
local’s affairs, although several grievancemen are influ- 
ential in their own departments. The fact that the present 
recording secretary has retained his position for almost a 
year following his appointment to the international union’s 
district staff exemplifies the degree of centralized control 
exercised in the local. (‘I’m staying on until we can get 
the right man trained.” ) 


encompasses 


The high degree of centralized control in this local par- 
tially results from its environment. Its physical separation 
from the rest of the industry allows local officials a certain 
amount of independence and flexibility in their local bar- 


° This name is a pseudonym. 
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gaining relationship with the plant management, as well as 
in their policies of internal administration, For instance, 
their actions are seldom reviewed by top international 
officials because, in the author’s opinion, geographical dis- 
tances obliterate any potential effect these actions would 
have upon other locals in the steel industry, and vice versa. 
In addition, the fact that the Iowa Works resembles a fab- 
ricating plant more than a basic steel mill limits the local’s 
influence and importance within the international and en- 
hances its “country cousin” status. 

Consequently, local officials can centralize their power 
within their respective locals with administrative tech- 
niques that would never be tolerated in a basic steel local 
nearer the district or national office, Local union members 
at the Iowa Works, cut off from other employees in the 
industry, are probably unaware of the unusual degree of 
centralized authority their leaders exercise. The high re- 
spect that Representative Mezzler commands and the in- 
fluence he exerts in the local’s internal affairs are also 
conducive to stabilization of policies and centralization of 
command. 

Local Union 1444, the white-collar local, embraces ap- 
proximately 175-200 salaried employees, Although the 
internal administration of this local is even more central- 
ized, it is less formal and complex than is that of Local 
504. In contrast to its sister local at the Works, this cen- 
tralization is not the result of environmental forces. Rather, 
it results from the fact that the top elected officers have a 
residual responsibility for administering the local’s daily 
affairs apparently because no one else is interested. There- 
fore, these officers, particularly the president, can and do 
exercise almost complete authority over internal affairs. 
The twelve-man executive board is seldom convened and 
the few members who attend meetings almost automatically 
approve any recommendations; therefore, the president's 
authority to act officially for the local seems almost com- 
plete. 

Five of the top seven officers comprise the elected griev- 
ance committee, plus the president who is an ex officio 
member. The top four officers comprise the membership 
of the Local’s other three committees. The president is an 
ex officio member of committees as well as the automatic, 
and normally the only, delegate to all conventions and con- 
ferences, The vice-president is chairman of the grievance 
committee, and the financial secretary chairs the salary 
rate committe. Obviously, the centralization of control in 
the local surpasses that existing in Local 504. 

However, this exclusive authority is not matched by in- 
ternal discipline and control, The white-collar worker is 
basically self-oriented, and voluntary acceptance of the 
group’s goals and decisions only occurs when these goals 
parallel his personal aspirations of  self-advancement. 
Therefore, if decisions are made that affect him adversely, 
he considers them personal affronts and often will.take his 
dissatisfaction directly to the top officers, This type of 
reaction is very typical in Local 1444. Consequently, the 
routine administration of this local is conducted in an at- 
mosphere of extremes—individual apathy or belligerency. 
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The local official’s role of leadership wavers between “edu- 
cation” and “mediation.” 

Local 1444 was chartered in 1942, one of the first sal- 
aried employee locals in the USW. Thus, through their 
long experience with unionism, the white-collar workers at 
the Works have realized that individual submission to 
group control and goals is essential in obtaining certain 
benefits. Group submission to centralized authority can thus 
occur whenever individual members envision immediate, 
personal benefits, usually economic in nature. Therefore, 
the leadership in Local 1444 is restricted primarily to ad- 
vancing the members’ economic desires—the simple admin- 
istrative structure and the informality of internal adminis- 
tration reflecting these restricted goals. Although factions 
are present, open rivalry is apparently restricted to elec- 
tions, as the local’s routine operation remains unaffected. 


The Impact of the Inequity Programs 

The introduction of the wage inequity program at the 
Iowa Works had a marked impact on the internal adminis- 
tration of Local 504. For the first time in the local’s history 
a permanent, appointive committee was established. Fol- 
lowing membership ratification of the president’s appoint- 
ments to this three-man wage committee, the members 
endorsed a motion which permanently removed it from 
internal politics, Thus established as a permanent commit- 
tee, further presidential appointments were restricted to 
vacancies resulting from voluntary resignations, termina- 
tion of employment, or death. 

The complete separation of this committee from internal 
politics has obliterated all democratic control over the com- 
mittee’s decisions and activities. Initially this separation, 
promoted by Representative Mezzler, was stimulated by 
the membership’s recognition of the classification program’s 
importance. It has been continued by a myth of the com- 
plexity of the manual and the necessity for maintaining a 
select group of trained and experienced specialists to pro- 
tect the membership’s interests; by subtle but deliberate 
administrative techniques designed to keep the general 
membership ignorant of the program as well as the com- 
mittee’s activities; and by the separate procedures estab- 
lished for the special processing of inequity grievances. 

In 1952, the Boc labor agreement introduced a “4 and 
step” into the grievance procedure to resolve disagreements 
over new or changed job classifications. At this step the 
local union is represented by all Internationa] staff repre- 
sentatives from each of the company’s five plants, a local 
wage committeeman, and a representative from Interna- 
tional Headquarters. The company is represented by men 
in comparable positions, This “4 and ¥2 step” is unique in 
the steel industry and allows for resolving classification 
grievances on an informal basis away from local pressure. 
In addition, the introduction of this new step provides for 
controlling and coordinating any local developments which 
might adversely affect the program. 

The introduction of this new step for classification griev- 
ances has strengthened the separation of the wage commit- 
tee from the formal administrative structure of the local. 
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The wage committee has exclusive responsibility for 
processing all grievances over job classification, the griev- 
ance committee being completely by-passed. In fact, the 
entire grievance procedure, as outlined in the contract, is 
by-passed. Classification grievances are automatically chan- 
neled to a wage committeeman and initiated at what is 
comparable to the third step in the grievance procedure 
the local’s wage committee and the plant management’s 
wage committee.® If disagreement ensues, the grievance 
is taken to the 4 and 2 step. Since the introduction of this 
4 and 2 step, only one case has been taken to arbitration. 
However, the wage committee, not the grievance commit- 
tee, decides upon the processing and final disposition of a 
classification grievance. In other words, this three-man 
wage committee exercises full discretionary power within 
its jurisdiction and, as a result, has divorced itself from 
the rest of the local union administration. The committee 
is completely autonomous, operating in an administrative 
vacuum, Its decisions are neither questioned nor made sub- 
ject to review, Even the local’s president admittedly knows 
little about the committee’s operation or activity. Its 
ability to maintain the principle that protection of the 
classification program has precedence over individual in- 
terests of the membership exemplifies its independence from 
external and internal pressures. In essence, the committee 
functions in self-imposed isolation, an isolation which is 
recognized and respected by all officers and members of 
Local 504. To the officers of the local, this autonomous 
status of the wage committee does not seem unusual, Pro- 
vision for its existence and for its autonomous mode of 
operation was comparatively simple to establish because of 
the existing administrative environment in which central- 
ized authority was the norm, Therefore, to this outside 
observer, the committee's operation is most dramatic; to 
the officials and members it is most natural. 

The final adoption of the salaried classification program 
at the Iowa Works was not the result of either industry or 
union pressure to conform to an industry-wide development. 
Rather, it was the result of a constant pressure from within 
the Boc Company, and the specific, strategic bargaining 
power of Local 1444, Overcoming initial suspicions of the 
program, members of this local had pressed for its adoption 
for several years, and eventually 
ance in U.S. Steel—had to sacrifice an extremely advan- 
tageous contract clause to obtain it. Although the members 
knew relatively little about the program, they were aware 


six years after its accept- 


of its principles of standard classification and rates, auto- 
matic progression, and the guarantee of a biweekly salary. 
Local union officers had endorsed these principles after 
representative Mezzler had argued their benefits, and they, 
in turn, had convinced the membership of them, Con- 
sequently, this program was not imposed from the top- 

the demands for it developed at the “grass roots” level. As 
a result, the installation of the program had limited impact 


° The plant’s wage committee is the same for grievances over both 
wage and salary classifications—the personnel director, the chief 
industrial engineer, and a staff engineer. 
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on both the general membership and the local’s adminis- 
trative structure. 

After consultation with Mezzler, the local’s president 
appointed a salary rate inequities committee; the commit- 
tee was appointed primarily for the sake of convenience, 
not because of a philosophy, This committee was respon- 
sible for representing the members’ interests during the 
job classification phase of the salary program. However, 
the analysis of the jobs was individually oriented, each 
employee reviewing and approving his own job description. 
This approach, which was in marked contrast to procedures 
followed earlier by the wage rate committee, indirectly 
strengthened the members’ general knowledge of the pro- 
gram. In fact, elected grievancemen and their selected 
assistants—not appointed committeemen, as was the case 
on the hourly program—handled all aspects of job descrip- 
tion. Consequently, the salary rate committee did not of- 
ficially function as a unit until all jobs had been analyzed 
and described. Then, the rate committee’s primary re- 
sponsibility was to review management's proposals for class- 
ification; it had complete authority to approve or negotiate 
job classifications for the local. 

The classification process was most difficult. In contrast 
to the early experience of its sister wage committee, mem- 
bers of the salary committee were constantly subjected to 
pressures from individual employees. The committee op- 
erated in the environment of an informed, curious, and 
status-conscious addition, it had _ to 
negotiate with a management that had accumulated almost 


membership. In 


a decade of experience with the very similar wage program. 
A major change in the Works’ Industrial Engineering De- 
partment further increased the committee's difficulties with 
the classification process. As a result the classification proc- 
ess for 200 salaried employees took almost as long as the 
same process had previously taken for 1700 hourly em- 
ployees. 

The salary rate committee has not achieved the prestige, 
status, or authority enjoyed by its sister wage committee 
at the Works. The salaried employees’ committee has never 
been allowed to isolate itself from the membership. Its 
attempts to elevate the interests of the program above the 
interests of individual members were constantly challenged 
and criticized. Today, the control of the salaried workers 
classification program rests primarily with the membership. 
Each member has a copy of the labor contract which out- 
lines the procedures of the program's administration. It is 
tacitly assumed that each member understands the opera- 
tion of the total program and its relationship to his job. 
Consequently, union officials expect the members to keep 
their jobs aligned with the general program by exercising 
their rights and using the grievance machinery. 

The salary rate committee is currently serving on a 
permanent appointive basis, not as a result of stated policy. 
Appointments to it are political, in that they are subject 
to changes in the local’s administration, although nothing 
prevents it from eventually acquiring an elective status. 
However, its early importance is gradually disappearing 
and it is more probable that the committee will cease to 
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exist before it attains elective status. The original salary 
rate committee has been retained intact, but its formal 
responsibilities have deteriorated to maintaining records 
and advising the grievance committee on classification 
grievances. Unlike its sister wage committee, which has 
only one minor executive board member, the salary rate 
committee is composed of the top three officers—the presi- 
dent, vice-president, and financial secretary. It is interesting 
to note that there is no consultation or formal communica- 
tion between these two committees. 

The grievance committee has assumed the major portion 
of the responsibility for maintaining the classification pro- 
gram; all allegations of improper rate establishment are 
processed through normal grievance channels. No “4 and 
y step” exists in the grievance procedure, although Mezz- 
ler has repeatedly urged its adoption. Apparently, neither 
party is anxious to institute such a step. In effect, the three- 
man rate committee has become an informal group of 
qualified specialists to interpret and apply the manual to 
new or changed jobs, and to represent members in griev- 
ances over job classification. Currently, the distinction be- 
tween the two committees is merely a technical one, because 
three of the six grievancemen also serve on the salary com- 
mittee. Nonetheless, this distinction could become of major 
import if these three men were replaced on the grievance 
committee, but retained on the rate committee. Should 
such a division ever occur, the effects upon the local’s in- 
ternal administration would be most interesting. 

In short, the wage classification program has had a dra- 
matic impact upon the internal administration of Local 
Union 504. A new appointive committee was permanently 
created to execute the local’s responsibility for the program 
and to process classification disputes. The authority, re- 
sponsibility, status, and modus operandi of this committee 
are unique in the twenty-two-year history of the local’s 
administration. On the other hand, the salary rate classi- 
fication program has had a negligible effect upon the ad- 
ministrative structure of Local 1444. Its net result has been 
to create a new advisory committee. Currently, the two 
local unions at the Iowa Works are following diametri- 
cally opposite philosophies and techniques in administering 
their separate programs. Since the salaried program has 
only been in effect at the Works for one year, the experi- 
ence is too short a period from which to predict accurately 
future trends. In time, the two locals may develop more 
similar approaches toward administration of their pro- 
grams; however, in all probability, the reverse will be true. 


Conclusions 


The operational independence of these two local unions 
in administering an industry-wide program is noteworthy. 
The United Steelworkers of America is generally consid- 
ered one of the most highly centralized, disciplined unions 
in the country—all basic steel collective bargaining is 
handled by officials at the international level; in the event 
of a strike, all steel companies are shut down at the same 
time; labor contracts throughout the basic steel industry 
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are virtually identical in language and content, etc. In all 
major policy decisions, from a dues increase to contract 
proposals, the influence of the local union is potent in 
theory, but negligible in practice. 

Yet, in two specific instances of application and adminis- 
tration of two of the most important industry-wide programs 
negotiated by the union, local union autonomy has been 
extensive. Although the two classification manuals were 
negotiated at an industry-wide level, local unions have been 
allowed wide operational freedom in applying them to 
their local situation, Particularly in Local Union 504, sub- 
stantive as well as procedural deviations from the manual 
were made when necessary. The methods for administra- 
tion established by this local differ significantly from those 
of other locals in the same company, and (to the extent of 
the author’s knowledge) are probably unique within the 
international. In addition, provision for resolving disputed 
classifications at the company level outside of the griev- 
ance machinery, and the introduction of a new “4 and % 
step” are marked variations from the industry-wide pro- 
cedural pattern, 

It is logical to assume that close administrative coordi- 
nation is a corollary of highly centralized administration. 
However, the few attempts to establish liaison with other 
locals in Boc Steel during the installation and administra- 
tion of the manual were initiated by officials in local 504. 
On the other hand, officials in Local 1444 flatly refused to 
cooperate or coordinate their efforts with those of the two 
other salaried locals in the company. 

It is evident that supervision or assistance from top in- 
ternational officials, unless specifically requested, has been 
absent in the installation and administration of both classi- 
fication programs. In two specific local unions, there has 
been complete decentralization of program development, 
and of decision-making on the day-to-day administration 
of the manual.’ Any centralization and coordination of the 
program’s administration which does exist has been de- 
veloped by the steel companies.* Thus, even in a union such 
as the United Steelworkers—with its highly centralized, 
authoritarian administration—the local union not only 
fulfills a vital function, but often does so in a very inde- 
pendent manner. 

It may be inferred, therefore, that a comparative lack of 
participation by local unions in policy decision-making in 
highly centralized, industrial unions does not necessarily 
imply a decline of the local’s importance within the union’s 
structural framework, Indeed, the reverse may be true; 
top-level commitment to joint participation in the wage 
inequity program in the case of the Boc locals compelled 
local unions to assume new responsibilities. The functions 
and responsibilities of local unions are not restricted to de- 


* These findings coincide with those recorded by Stieber in his 
study of the administration of the CWS Manual in five steel 
companies. Stieber, op. cit., p. 742. 

* Although the author purposely avoided an analysis of Company 
administration, this point was confirmed by industrial engineers at 
the Iowa Works when they frankly admitted that all decisions on 
job classification had to be approved by the Central Industrial 
Engineering Department of the Boc Company. 
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cision-making, but also exist, perhaps in greater degree, in 
the implementation and enforcement of these decisions. 
Therefore, as long as provision is made for local union ad- 
ministrative responsibility and authority—whether or not 
such provision results from necessity, practical politics, or 
organizational philosophy—the critical importance of the 
local labor union within the American labor movement will 
continue to exist. Consequently, the hysterical warnings 
against the consequences of centralized unionism and of 
labor monopolies may be proven to be alarms raised 
against mere breezes in the general economic climate, The 
predicted storms may never materialize. 

A second significant fact is the operational separation 
existing between the two locals, albeit they are located in 
the same plant, share the same union hall, and are serviced 
by the same international representative. These two locals 
function as separate, independent unions; lack of liaison 
keeps each ignorant of the other's activities or internal 
problems. For all practical purposes, their common bond 
is the affiliation with the same international union. Thus, 
it is not surprising that both organizations have developed 
independent approaches to the administration of similar 
classification programs. 

Indeed, a lack of liaison between the wage and salary 
plans is apparent throughout the whole union’s structure. 
Separate departments have been developed at International 
Headquarters to assist local unions and conduct research in 
the two classification programs. The existence of two dis- 
tinct departments can be logically justified by the magni- 
tude of the two programs. Separate staff specialists who are 
familiar with the different types of work involved, and who 
are trained to properly interpret and apply the different 
manuals are needed. However, it is almost incredible that 
no formal liaison exists between these departments. The 
development of these separate programs may very well 
strengthen any existing tendency of the salaried locals to 


operate differently and even independently of the general 
administration in the union. 

There are two additional points of significance, although 
not directly related to the central theme of this article, 
which are interesting in themselves. One is the insensi- 
tivity of the two to local labor market 
pressures; the other, that both of these programs have 


survived market economic fluctuations in a city where local 


programs 


business trends parallel those in the nation’s general econ- 
omy. Regardless of temporary changes in the nature of the 
area’s labor market—tight or loose—the programs were un- 
affected. In his thesis, Professor Stieber has pointed out 
that steel wage rates are more strongly influenced by the 
product market than by the labor market in steel- producing 
areas. However, it should be recalled that Fieldston is not 
located in a steel-producing area; the Iowa Works is the 
area’s solitary steel mill. Consequently, the significance of 
the programs’ past stability is magnified. 

A final point is the simplicity of the administration 
evolved for both programs. Both manuals have identical 
provisions for absorbing all types of job changes—additions, 
deletions, and combinations. Neither local management nor 
union officials believe a tight administration of the programs 
to be necessary. Perhaps this belief results from one or all 
three of the following circumstances: 1) the joint responsi- 
bility for the program; 2) the respect each party has for 
the other’s integrity; and 3) a simple trust in the infallibility 
of the programs’ operations. 

Both classification programs have attained the status of 
an institution at the Iowa Works. Their complete accept- 
ance demonstrates that job evaluation can be a valid and 
satisfactory means of establishing rate scales. In addition, 
the experiences of the two local unions demonstrate that 
local union officials, while assuming full responsibility for 
the success of such a program, can simultaneously protect 
the interests of the local union’s membership. 


Merit Rating in Industry: 


A Survey of Current Practices and Problems 


by Richard U. Miller 


HIS survey of merit-rating practices in industry was 
| undertaken with two purposes in mind. First, the 
project was intended to introduce students to the concept 
of merit rating or employee appraisal, the purposes for 
which merit-rating programs are used, the types of plans 
Richard U. Miller is a graduate student at the ILR School. The 
survey upon which this article is based was conceived and under- 
taken by the students of Professor Emil A. Mesics as a class project 
for a graduate level course, “Case Studies in Personnel Admin- 
istration.” The author wishes to express his gratitude to Professor 
Mesics for his encouragement and cooperation in the analysis and 
reporting of the survey data. 
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in operation, and the role of the personnel department in 
the formulation and operation of merit-rating programs. 

The second purpose was to obtain current information 
which would permit an evaluation and comparison of prac- 
tices and problems of merit rating as they are handled by 
business organizations of different size and in a variety of 
industries. 


Methodology 


The information on which this study is based was gath- 
ered by a questionnaire mailed during March and April of 
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1959 to 108 business organizations in several industrial 
areas of the United States. The basis for selection was 
familiarity with the concern by one or more members of 
the class. No attempt was made to design a statistically valid 
sample, since this would have required more time and 
expense than could be provided. A summary of the charac- 
teristics of the 76 concerns that responded to the question- 
naire provides some clues to the type of coverage obtained. 

The survey includes 63 respondents engaged in manufac- 
turing and 13 respondents carrying on service activities. 
Company sizes ranged from a small metal fabricating 
company up to such giants of industry as General Motors, 
Dupont, and the Bell subsidiaries. As would be expected 
from this wide range in size, the number of employees 
covered by merit-rating programs varied from 35 to 60,000 
employees with the median average of employees covered, 
1,250. In addition, 75 percent of the plans covered 3,700 
employees or less. 

Analysis of the responses to the question, ‘How long has 
the plan been in operation?” indicates the median age of 
the plans for those companies that answered the question 
is ten years, The range in this case is from less than one 
year to more than thirty years. Six of the plans were in 
operation for more than twenty years. 


The Concept of Merit Rating 

Merit rating is a systematic, organized procedure for 
providing common standards of judgment for the evalua- 
tion of an employee’s work performance.’ It is an attempt, 
therefore, to substitute a more objective and reliable meas- 
urement of worker performance for the subjective measure- 
ment of human judgment. 

Although the techniques of merit rating presently in use 
are recent innovations, the concept of merit rating, itself, 
is very old. One of the earliest recorded attempts at formally 
evaluating and recording work performance and employee 
behavior was made by Robert Owen, the early 19th cen- 
tury English industrialist and reformer, who installed in 
his New Lanark factory “silent monitors” constructed of 
multi-colored wood.” The “silent monitors,’ which hung 
near each employee’s work place, indicated, according to 
the color of the wood turned forward, their daily grades so 
that a work record existed for each employee and “regis- 
tered to four degrees of comparison during each day of 
every week, Sundays excepted, for every year.’”* 

In spite of early attempts such as that made by Owen, 
very little was actually done to develop objective systems 
of employee appraisal until early in the 20th century. 
Finally, in 1917, the Bureau of Salesmanship, a private 
organization financed by several companies to conduct re- 
search in the selection of salesmen, devised a rating scale 
for measuring the degree to which salesmen in service with 


“Reign Bittner, “Developing an Employee Merit-Rating Pro- 
cedure” in Rating Employee and Supervisory Performance, M. 
Joseph Dooher and Viviene Marquis, eds. (American Management 
Association, 1950) p. 21. 

*Reinhold Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry (New York: 
Wiley, 1956) p. 50. 

* Ibid. 
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a company possessed traits then thought desirable for good 
salesmen.* Since 1917, the use of merit rating gradually 
spread until at the present time it has come to be consid- 
ered an integral part of nearly every personnel program. 


Extent of Merit Rating 
Of the 76 companies that responded, 3 out of 4 indi- 
cated that they had a formal employee performance re- 
view or merit-rating plan for their hourly or clerical 
workers. Table I shows the number of plans currently in 
operation. 


Table I. Extent of Formal Rating Plans in Operation 
_ (76 Responses) __ 


Number of 





Percent of 
Companies Total 
With plans 5 73% — 
Without plans ae 21 27 


Since the question asked, “Does your plant have a formal 
employee performance review or merit-rating plan for 
hourly/or clerical employees?” calls only for a “yes” or 
“no” answer, it is impossible to tell which groups of 
employees are covered by the plans. However, a few 
companies specifically stated which employees were cov- 
ered. For instance, seven companies indicated that they 
rate only clerical workers; several other companies said 
they rate only management personnel; one rates only 
sales people; and one other rates only probationary em- 
ployees. Thus, it appears that merit rating is not restricted 
to any one group of employees. 


Purposes of Merit Rating 
Merit-rating programs, according to the returns, are 
used for three primary purposes. These purposes are: 
salary review; reviewing job progress with employees; and 
promotion. Table II shows the various applications of 
merit rating and their frequency of occurrences. 


Table II. Purposes of Merit Rating (57 Responses ) 


Uses of Merit 





Number of Plans Used 





Rating for this Purpose 
Salary review ... 38% 
Personnel inventory .. ies 13 
Promotion Sear, ‘of et a 36 
‘Franier . ...0... Bre rere: Bie aes 28 
Lage <o2.. os: scars len ae 15 
Training needs determination . . _ 25 
Basis for reviewing job programs with 

employees erie ae 38 
Improve employee relations . . 19 
Determine employee attitudes and morale 8 





In addition, two companies use merit rating in con- 
junction with discharges and another firm distributes 
bonuses on the basis of appraisal results. 


*Walter D. Scott, Robert C. Clothier, and William R. Spriegel, 
Personnel Management (McGraw-Hill, 1954), p. 192. 
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Extent of Unionization of Employees Covered by Merit 
Rating Plans 

As Table III shows, 58 percent of the merit-rating plans 
of the companies sampled cover nonunionized employees. 
That 42 percent of the plans evaluate organized employees 
is somewhat surprising in view of the strict contract clauses 
which generally govern promotions, transfer, layoffs, and 
wage rates, In certain instances, individual plans covered 
both union and nonunion employees, For example, one 
of the major airlines rates probationary employees, stew- 
ards and stewardesses, and communications workers. How- 
ever, the aircraft mechanics were not rated because they 
are represented by a union which will not permit workers 
organized under its jurisdiction to be merit rated. 


Table III. Unionization of Workers Covered by Merit 
Rating Plans (54 Responses ) 


Percent of Total 


Status of 
Employees Number of Companies Covered 
Unionized 25 42% 


Nonunion 31 58 


Development of Plans 


The responses by companies to the question of how their 
plan was designed show that a very large majority de- 
veloped plans based on their own experience. Thus, it 
would appear that most organizations are aware of the 
problems which can arise from using plans developed by 
other companies. 

A small number of companies employed the services of 
a consultant to set up their plans, an indication that the 
cost of using a consultant is probably prohibitive except 
for large companies. Table IV shows the number of 
companies in the survey that used various methods for 
setting up their plans. 


Table IV. Methods by Which Rating Plans Were 
Developed (60 Responses ) 


Percent of 








Development Number of 

Method Plans Total Plans 
Consultant 10 18% 
Internal research 47 85 
Using other company’s 

form 3 5 
Purchase of plan 0 0 


* Adds to more than 100 percent because of multiple answers. 


Frequency of Rating 

Companies generally evaluate their employees either 
annually or semiannually, In certain instances, however, 
the frequency varies depending on the types of employees 
to be rated. For example, several companies stated that 
they rate employees semiannually until they have ac- 
cumulated two years of service, and then annually there- 
after. Table V lists the frequencies with which the com- 
panies rate their employees. 
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Table V. Frequency of Rating (62 Responses ) 


Number of Percent of Total 





Frequency Companies Companies with Plans* 
Annually So 60% 
Semiannually 22 40 

Special occasions 7 13 





* Adds to more than 100 percent because of multiple answers. 


Types of Merit-Rating Plans In Use 
The popularity of trait checking (the rating scale) as 
a method of merit rating is clearly shown by Table VI. 
This type of plan is used more than three times as much 
as its next closest competitor, the ranking method. 


Table VI. Methods of Merit Rating (54 Responses ) 


Percent of Total 


Plan Number in Use Plans Reported 
Forced choice 5 9% a 
Ranking 11 20 
Trait checking 34 63 


Critical incident 4 8 





In addition, several companies reported that they use 
trait checking supported by narrative questions. Another 
company supplements its trait checking plan with critical 
incidents. Probably the most unusual response received 
came from a business organization which uses no forms 
at all, but yet claims to have a formal merit-rating pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, this company did not comment on 
any problems which have arisen in conjunction with their 
“program.” 


Who Does the Rating? 


The majority of the companies use only the immediate 
supervisor of employees to rate them. As Table VII indi- 
cates, this is the most popular technique. 





Rater Using this Method Plans Reported 
Supervisor . 29 54% 
Supervisor and his 
supervisor ..... ; 18 33 
Supervisory and personnel 
representative a 5 9 
4 


Other Caer ear oy 2 





Several companies responded that although the super- 
visor does the actual rating, his supervisor or a representa- 
tive of the personnel department reviews the rating. Un- 
fortunately, the questionnaire used for gathering data did 
not provide a specific space for indicating who, if anyone, 
reviews the rating. 


Informing the Employee of His Appraisal 
There appears to be an almost universal practice among 
companies of informing employees of their ratings. Four 
out of every five merit-rating plans has some provision for 
informing employees of their appraisals. 
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Of those companies who do inform their employees of 
appraisals, 93 percent use either a formal or informal 
interview for this purpose. Table VIII shows the extent of 
usage of three methods of informing employees of ratings. 


Table VIII. Methods of Informing Employees 
Concerning Ratings (44 Responses ) 


Number of Plans 


Method of Informing Using It Percent of Total 
Formal interview ys 57% 
Informal interview 16 36 

Written Communication 3 





Administration of the Plans 

In 85 percent of the concerns, the personnel depart- 
ment is assigned the responsibility of administering a 
company’s merit-rating plan. In the remaining 15 per- 
cent, administration varies. For instance, five companies 
leave it to the operating department in which the em- 
ployee works; three companies allow individual super- 
visors to handle the plan. Other departments administer- 
ing merit-rating plans include wage and salary, training, 
comptroller, and the general manager. 


Training of Raters 

The need for training foremen and supervisors in proper 
methods of rating is the central point of nearly everything 
written on the subject of merit rating. Consequently, one 
would expect that every company does it. However, the 
survey indicates otherwise, for one out of five respondents 
said that raters are not trained. 

Several different types of training are used but, for the 
most part, the two most common devices are special meet- 
ings and the regular supervisors’ training course. Table [X 
illustrates the variety and popularity of procedures for 
training raters. 


Fable IX. Method of Training Raters (43 Responses ) 


Number of Companies 











Method of Instruction Using It Percent of Total 
Formal supervisory training 

course Sree oe 19 44% 
Special training sessions 18 42 
Informal discussion ...... 6 14 


For those companies who either did not have a formal- 
ied supervisors’ training program or at least did not use 
it to give instruction on rating, the most common practice 
appeared to be that of training the rater when he was in- 
itially appointed as a foreman or supervisor and then fol- 
lowing up with periodic review training, usually just before 
the next rating period. Other methods of training included 
individual coaching and small group discussion. 


Summary of Findings 
1. Out of 76 respondents to a mailed questionnaire, 72 
percent have formal merit-rating plans. 
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2. The three most common uses of merit ratings are: 
salary review, as a basis for reviewing job progress 
with employees, and promotion. 

3. The average rating plan has been in operation for 
ten years, with the range less than one year to more 
than thirty years. 

+. In spite of contract clauses which limit the useful- 
ness of merit rating, unionized employees account 
for 42 percent of those employees covered by merit- 
rating plans. 

5. A majority of the companies surveyed developed 
merit-rating plans from their own experience. 

6. Companies generally evaluate their employees either 
annually or semiannually. 

. In three out of every five employee appraisal plans, 
trait checking (rating scales) is used to rate em- 
ployees. 

8. In 54 percent of the plans, only the employee’s 
supervisor does the actual rating. In another one- 
third of the plans, the supervisor and his superior 
do the rating. 


~ 


9. Four out of five plans have some provision for in- 
forming the employee of his rating. In 57 percent 
of the plans, information on ratings is given through 
a formal interview. Informal interviews are used in 
36 percent of the programs. 

10. In 85 percent of the merit-rating programs, the 
personnel department administered the plan. 

11. Of the four out of five companies that train raters, 
44 percent do so through formal supervisory train- 
ing courses and 42 percent through special training 
sessions. 


Conclusions 

Three problem areas of employee appraisal indicated 
by the survey are: training of raters, the instruments used 
to perform the evaluation, and informing the employee of 
his rating. In the first instance, one of every five companies 
surveyed gives no training to foremen or supervisors in the 
application of the rating instruments. Thus, raters are not 
made aware, for example, of “halo” effects and other rater 
biases which can affect the validity of the rating results, 

Secondly, rating scales are still in general use (70 per- 
cent of the respondents use them), even though their 
faults are generally known. In this manner of evaluating 
an employee, the rater indicates the degree to which a 
subordinate possesses a particular characteristic. Problems 
arise because many of the traits are so abstract—for ex- 
ample, “initiative” or “potential”—as to make accurate 
evaluation impossible. Therefore, measurement becomes 
almost purely subjective. 

In the third problem area, that of informing the em- 
ployee of his rating, the failure to discuss the matter 
thoroughly with the subordinate (only 45 percent of the 
companies surveyed did so) often creates suspicion on 
the part of the employee concerning the fairness of his 
rating and can have deleterious effects on the supervisor- 
subordinate relationship. In addition, the fact that more 
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than half of the companies communicate appraisal re- 
sults either informally or not at all must create difficulties 
in achieving one of the purposes of merit rating cited by 
70 percent of the respondents, that of reviewing job 
progress with employees. 

The conclusion drawn from the problems discussed 
above appears to be that merit rating, at least for many 
of the companies responding to our survey, is a far from 
satisfactory device for use in promoting employees or 
in rewarding them financially. This position is largely sub- 
stantiated by the answers respondents gave to the ques- 
tion about problems that normally arise in connection 
with the operation of their plans. Among the problems 
listed were: workers think the plan is unfair; ratings are 
too high; lack of uniform application of ratings exist; 
and supervisors are reluctant to discuss ratings with sub- 
ordinates. 

A partial solution to the problems enumerated above 
might be supplied by intensifying supervisor training in 
the application of rating procedures and the interviewing 
of subordinates. Increased training is of little avail, how- 


ever, if the measuring instruments themselves are still 
faulty. Consequently, in view of the admitted defects of 
rating scales, emphasis should be shifted from attempting 
to evaluate abstract employee traits, or characteristics, 
to considering such tangible factors of employee perform- 
ance as quality and quantity of production, or record of 
cost reduction. Additional research is necessary at this 
point to establish criteria based on realistic job standards. 

Unfortunately, fewer than half of the respondents (26) 
completed the question concerning their merit-rating 
problems. Whether this reflects a lack of problems, an 
unwillingness to discuss them, or perhaps even a lack of 
knowledge concerning the existence of problems is impos- 
sible to determine. This lack of response raises a pertinent 
question concerning the amount of awareness actually 
existing among companies concerning defects in_ their 
merit-rating programs and the impact of these defects on 
the ability of their programs to achieve stated objectives. 
Although this question remains unanswered at this time, 
future research on merit rating might well be designed to 
answer it. 
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